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Some people will never learn anything, for this reason,
because they understand everything too soon.

There are some solitary wretches, who seem to have
left the rest of mankind only as Eve left Adam, to meet
the devil in private.

The aphorisms of another poet of the eighteenth
century, Shenstone, are much more numerous, and are
not lacking in observation of others and of himself. But
though his coins possess a certain weight, lustre is for the
most part lacking : there is little distinction in their form
and phrasing. But not always, as for instance :

There seem to be near as many people that want
passion as want reason.

When a wife or mistress lives as in a jail, the person
that confines her lives the life of a jailer.

The word Folly is, perhaps, the prettiest word in the
language.

There is nothing more universally commended than
a fine day ; the reason is that people can commend it
without envy.

Another book deserves mention, Richard Fulke
Greville's Maxims, Characters and Reflections (1756), a
work which Boswell said, was * entitled to more praise
than it had received/ Fulke Greville, whom Fanny
Burney described as ' the finest gentleman about Town/
wished to shine not only in that capacity, but as a writer
and thinker as well, waited for fame after the publication
of his book, ' with dignity rather than anxiety/ but
appears to have shown himself a little disappointed when
fame delayed. Virginia Woolf, in the Second Series of her
Common Reader, gives a most amusing account of Dr*
Burney's party at which Fulke Greville consented to
meet some celebrities of the literary world, including Dr.
Johnson, and was discomfited and forced to take his
departure. ' It is a thousand pities/ Mrs. Woolf observes,
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